A STROLL BY THE RIVER AMSTEL—AMSTERDAM. 


BY MBS. WHITE. 


Few of the Batavian poets, from old Jacob 
Cats to Da Costa, but have bestowed a lyric on 
the “ brimming Amstel,” which, after winding 
its mazy way between green prairies to its con¬ 
fluence with the Y*, pours itself out commingled 
with that river from between the horns of the 
port at Amsterdam into the Zuider Zee. 

It was a lovely morning that on which (lured 
by the poets’ sweet praises) we determined on a pil¬ 
grimage to the village which bears its name, and 
with no other companions than our pencil and 
note-book, set forth on the trecking path for our 
destination. 

The canals and rivers, as all the world knows, 
are the great highways of Holland, and the 
Amstel a very principal one; so that every now 
and then, curiously shaped craft, white-sailed, 
and highly varnished, with perchance a group 
of Frisian women seated on deck, their close- 
fitting heaJ-gear of gold or silver plates, glit¬ 
tering like cavalrv helmets in the sun, made 
pictures in sailing by; and not less curious and 
novel was the appearance of the men, who, 
mounted sideways on their horses, with rings in 
their ears, and pointed Klompensf on, rode slowly 
ast, sometimes towing huge canal boats, as 
eavily loaded as the barges on the Thames; 
and at others smaller vessels, with gilt fiddle- 


• Pronounced eye. 
f Wooden shoes so called. 


heads, and sides that shone like polished maho¬ 
gany, with long golden spotted pennants flying, 
or painted flags with full-sized figures of the 
Good Vrow, or Three Zisters, &c., under whose 
names they sailed. 

Every little while, for it was market-day in 
the metropolis, prams laden with flowers, or 
filled with corbells of raspberries and red cur¬ 
rants, with a fringe of green leaves laid round 
them, and larger boats, flat-bottomed and shal¬ 
low, some heaped with wooden shoes, the manu¬ 
facture of a distant hamlet—some with vegetables 
from far-off gardens, and others freighted with 
the useful turf—stole down upon their way to 
Amsterdam. 

Even the vehicles upon the road were quaint 
looking and oddly shaped as the boats upon the 
river; some with high-carved backs painted 
green, with red foliage; others varnished and 
gilded, while the more stylish looking resembled 
in shape the scollop shell chariot in which the 
sea-borne Venus is sometimes represented; the 
horses in every instance were sleek and stout 
limbed, well fea and cared for, and their head- 
gear and harness inlaid with the white shells 
which children call Blackmoors teeth, shone in 
the sun as if inwrought with silver. 

All the roads in Holland are bordered with 
trees, as nearly as possible alike in size and 
height, and which for the sake of the timber are 
shorn of their lower branches, and made to look 
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like overgrown green mushrooms; they are for 
the most part planted in double lines, and this 
plan of depriving them of their lateral boughs, 
while making them more valuable as merchandize, 
prevents all danger of ill-disposed persons lurk¬ 
ing in these solitary footways, in which (though 
high roads) one may walk lor half-an-hour with¬ 
out meeting a fellow-passenger, so much more 
popular is the transit by water; occasionally, a 
young farmer, in a short-tailed coat, with a gold 
ornament hanging round his neck, and a huge 
bunch of extinguisher-shaped silver seals, that 
made him jingle like a bell-horse as he walked, 
lifted his cap in passing ; but for the greater 
part of our journey we had the treckpath and 
the lime-trees, which at this season (it was full 
Midsummer) drop honey on the earth, and fill 
the air with their delicious odour, all to our¬ 
selves. 

For some distance out of the city the houses 
are mostly places of entertainment — Dutch 
editions, in fact, of the suburban public-houses 
and tea-gardens in the vicinity of London; but 
farther, you come upon the country houses of 
the citizens, each with a small pavilion, full of 
windows overlooking tht road, and as a conse- 
uence the ditch of stagnant water which bor¬ 
ers it. These serve the purposes of summer 
parlours, and early as it was, a singing party was 
practising in one of them. 

In leaving the city, the Hollander leaves be¬ 
hind him bis taste for high carved roofs and 
decorated fronts; and the generality of these 
abodes were either handsome square buildings 
of modern architecture, or unpretending little 
places—all roses, larkspurs, and hortensia, the 
mere summer eve resort of flower-loving citizens, 
who are so fond of these occasional glimpses of 
green fields and gardens, that those who cannot 
afford a country house hire one of the pavilions 
alluded to, and on Sundays go there with their 
wives and families, to enjoy their possession and 
smoke cigars and drink coffee. This love of 
retirement and rurality is admirably expressed 
in the names of these suburban residences, 
which are either painted or blazoned in golden 
letters on the gates, and “ Zomer lust” (the love 
of summer), “ Brouw lust” (a desire for trees 
and fields), or “ Stroom in Lommer” (shade and 
water), are the most frequent titles of these 
retreats. 

We passed one or two houses of more im¬ 
portance than the rest, standing in old-fashioned 
quadrangular gardens, with stately walks em¬ 
bowered with trees, and the interior space laid 
out in form il flower-beds and trim alleys, with 
statues at each end; and a rustic bridge leaping 
a piece of water in the centre—exactly the sort 
of garden that was in fashion two hundred years 
ago, and which Evelyn, when in the neighbour¬ 
hood, waa likely to have visited and admired. 

Once in the course of our walk we came upon 
a very melancholy spot, bearing all the outward 
and visible signs which in England indicates a 
Chancery suit—the “ Zomer rust” (summer 
rest) of some rich burgomaster of former times, 
reduced to ruins—the house a mere remnant. 
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with half the materials lying in heaps about 
what had been a flowery garden (but was now 
a badly ordered potato pround), over which a 
nymph in stone—white-washed for cleanliness 
—smiled faintly from her moss-grown pedestal, 
as if she had grown daft with desolation; the 
trees which remained were lopped (probably for 
firewood) into the most miserable plight ima¬ 
ginable; and a pair of river gods (it may be the 
Y and Amstel) gazed frowningly with empty 
urn6 upon each other’s misfortune in the midst 
of a rustling oat-field; while a couple of broken- 
down, had-been ornamental bridges, led over 
unseen streams, masqued with duck-weed, and 
sword-leaved waterflags, with the brown maces 
of the “ major typha” marshalling their choked- 
up way, and seeming to whisper through the 
loose panicles of the waving reeds, “ omnia 
vanites!” This place was but a stone’s throw 
from a meadow in which a pointed obelisk of 
grey stone had been set up, having reference to 
the peace between Holland and Russia in 1625. 

Looking back from this point of view, all that 
broke the smooth green surface of the land, 
whichever way the sight diverged, was the red 
or black glazed roof of a farm-house, glistening 
through a sheltering cluster of surrounding 
trees, or the tall body of a wind-mill towering 
in the distance, with its expanded sweeps out¬ 
lined against the horizon, or the white or tawny 
sails of vessels, picturesque in their clumsiness, 
showing themselves in the midst of grazing 
cattle and green fields. 

The absence of human bipeds made us the 
more observant of those “guests of summer, 
the temple-haunting martlets,” as Shakespeare 
calls them, and those curious little birds the 
water-wagtails, of which there were numbers 
about; those, on the wing skimming the air in 
undulating circles in the vicinity of their clay- 
built nests, and these, poised with light steps, 
and nicely balanced vibrations on “ the green 
mantle of the stagnant pool,” seeking their in¬ 
sect food on leaves of frog-bit, duck-weed, and 
the water-plantain; while every now and then 
(those zoological-garden birds with us), cranes, 
with fringy wings, black and white bodies, and 
pink legs and beak, would rise up suddenly 
from the river side, which flows on nearly on a 
level with its margin, and apparently only pre¬ 
vented from overflowing them by the tall and 
matted reeds which line the shores. 

The shelter of these plants, like power every¬ 
where, had gathered round them a multitude of 
dependants, and the tough-rooted night-shade 
hung its dark blue exquisitely painted petals 
beside the showy clusters of the yellow loose¬ 
strife, whose namesake, with long purple spikes 
-of flowers, bent lovingly above the great St. 
John’s wort—the sol terrestris of the ancient 
herbalists; and edging the border of the road, 
upon a bed of its own silky leaflets, the silver 
weed disposed its glittering flowers; and laughing 
pimpernel ( anagallis ), with dotted leaves and 
scarlet corolla, turned up its weather-wise wide- 
open eye, prophetic of the day’s continued sun¬ 
shine. 
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It is by such flowery bulwarks that the 
Amstel is restrained within its banks, and these 
themselves supported and consolidated. The 
intervening roots of trees, binding and grasping 
the earth together, and the surface overlaid with 
this fibrous progeny, forms an effective dyke, 
and gives firmness and body to the soil, na¬ 
turally so loose and sandy as to be easily 
washed away. 

On the opposite side of the river, the reeds 
are the only impediments to its encroachments, 
and form the boundaries of many of the en¬ 
closures belonging to the market-gardeners, 
whose tree-screened houses appear at intervals 
along the shore. 

It is a sad trial, in this land of ditches, with 
the finest specimens of flowering rush, and other 
aquatic plants, (always growing on the opposite 
side from that which you are on) that even the 
innocent larcenies of the botanist are prevented 
by the intervention of relentless dykes, which 
divide and encompass the fields in every direc¬ 
tion, and render it impossible for any one less 
efficiently booted than a navigator to get at 
them. 

In spite of the unbroken flatness of the view, 
devoid of all those salient points of interest to 
which the tourist at hone is accustomed—the 
woods, the rising hills, the stately mansions, 
which are never far apart in English landscape— 
the rich meadowy surface of the surrounding 
country, with Paul Potter-like groups of grazing 
cattle, sleek-skinned and dappled; the strange 
aspect of vessels sailing here and there amidst the 
fields ; the passing by of eccentric-looking craft 
upon the brown, smooth waters of the Amstel, 
with here a patient fisher in a moored pram, and 
there a shallow boat filled with a party of boys, 
every one of whom is smoking, as they glide 
dreamily on, impelled by a pair of short, broad- 
blaided oars, looking like overgrown bull-rushes 
with black heads: all had at least the charm of 
novelty and freshness; while the coolness of the 
green prairies, the waving of the ozier holts, 
the sighing of the grey-plumed reeds, as the 
soft wind winnowed them, and the shadows of 
the trees edging the path, were as gratefully de¬ 
licious as the aspect of repose more distantly ex¬ 
pressed in the interminable extent of parallel 
meadows. 

In common paths, as well as on the great 
highway of life, it is pleasant to recall the 
memory of the good and the great, who have 
trod therein before us: and few ways are richer 
in such remembrances than those in the vicinity 
of Amsterdam. Rembrandt and De Keyser 
Stork and Vender Heist, men whose works have 
made their names “ familiar as household 
words/’ not only in their fatherland, but 
throughout Europe, had hallowed with their 
steps this very path, and felt their spirits lulled 
and softened by the same tranquil images we 
gazed on. Hither came Spieghel, and old Dirk 
Comhert, drinking inspiration from the calm 
face of their beloved river, as if its waters had 
been those of llippocrene. While Vondel, the 
Milton of the Netherlands, must surely, in the 


chorus of “ Palamedes,” have had its details in 
his mind’s eye, when he sang— 

“ Ilcre flourishes the waving corn, 

Encircled by the wounding thorn— 

Here glides a bark by meadows green, 

And there the village smoke is seen.” 

Here, in his boyhood, wandered Reiner Anslo, 
and that apprentice poet of Amsterdam, Gerard 
Brandt, who forsook his father’s shop and 
watch-making for the love of poetry and a 
poet’s daughter, the fair Susannah van Baerle. 

But we must not linger with these masters of 
high art, and sons of 6ong, who have made the 
banks of the Amstel river classic ground, but 
pursue our way, where still 

“ The meads red-speckled daisies bear, 

Whilst maidens milk the grazing cow, 

And peasants toil behind the plough.” 

It was well for us that fancy had not been 
castle-building, and that our walk—for with us 
the “ simplest charm prevails”—had sufficiently 
repaid the trouble of undertaking it; for at the 
hamlet which made the point of our pilgrimage 
we found nothing to requite us, save its pure 
air and ultra cleanliness. It was Saturday after¬ 
noon, and we found the streets newly swept, the 
windows garnished with fresh blinds and flow¬ 
ers ; and the women in their well-scoured klom- 
pens, full petticoats, white jackets, and snowy 
caps, seated at their doors with quite an air of 
holidav. A general peace pervaded the village, 
reminding us of the sweet usage once customary 
in our own country (and of which this is the 
remnant), of making in rustic places the after¬ 
noon of the Sabbath’s advent almost as 6acred 
as the Sabbath itself. The plough ceased its 
labour, the hinds left their work, and it became 
a sort of half holiday, during which refreshment 
and re6t were all over the hamlet. 

We found the kirk at New Amstel a plain, 
ugly building, with a few pews crowded into the 
corners, and the rest of the space left vacant for 
chairs; the floor paved with grave-stones, with¬ 
out other inscription than the name of the occu¬ 
pant ; the walls, like all the Calvinistic places 
of worship, whitewashed; and over the most 
lean, dry-breasted pulpit to appearance, a gal¬ 
lery in which stood a small hand-organ. There 
were no monuments of any interest, and none 
dated previous to 1758. As we had arrived here 
by the lYeck-path, we resolved to return by the 
opposite side of the river, and left New Amstel 
(where we were told a number of English re¬ 
sided), by a willow-shaded path, rich with wild 
flowers, and haunted by bees and butterflies. 
The houses on this side of the Amstel are few 
and far between, and of quite another descrip¬ 
tion from those on the opposite bank, being sim¬ 
ply farms or peasants’ cottages, each with a little 
arden at the side, and a market-boat or pram 
rawn up amongst the reeds on the shore, or 
moored beside a wooden landing-place in front 
of the dwelling, for the convenience of crossing 
the Amstel, and conveying the produce of their 
homestead8 to Amsterdam, where twice a-week 



the “ Bluem ” (flower) and vegetable markets 
are held. 

Alas! if the objects of view had been limited 
on the other side, they were still more so on this, 
where the reeds and tall-growing typha closed 
out our sight of the river, and voices sounded 
in boats invisible to us, though not an oar’s 
length from the shore. 

Except the passing by of a peasant with a pair 
of dazzling white milk-pails, followed by an 
assistant vrouw, we had only the face of nature 
(calm as Dutch physiognomies generally aie) to 
interest us. Countless oxen spread themselves 
over the wide extent of rich green pasture-land ; 
at long intervals the thin grey turf smoke, indi¬ 
cative of human habitations, curled up amongst 
the distant tree-tops ; while the aroma of new- 
mown hay, and “ good hay, Sweet hay, hath no 
fellow,” came mingled with the tempered redo¬ 
lence of raspberry plantations, the perfume of 
which hung about our path almost all the way 
to Amsterdam. Moreover, at intervals, we heard 
the flute-like whistling of an orange-bill’d black¬ 
bird, and the vesper-hymn (for the clouds were 
growing gold-hued in the west) of a choir of sky¬ 
larks fresh voiced, as if the day had only just be¬ 
gun, and the chirping of innumerable ciccades. 


Then there was no lack of wild flowers; for 
here, as on the contrary shore, the gamboge- 
coloured lysimachia put forth its clustered 
panicles; and close at hand, as if to contrast 
with its golden splendour, the stately loosestrife 
waved its purple plumes. Then there was com- 
frmj, with its pensile blossoms, and holy thistle 
and pink willow herb; while midst the blue 
green reeds the greater bindweed, prodigal of 
ornament, looped up her leafy wreaths with 
snow-white flowers, or threw them out like 
streamers in the wind, or venturously running 
round their roots, crept to the very verge of the 
brown Amstel, and lay there, nymph-like, glass¬ 
ing her loveliness in its smooth depths. 

Anon, the railway came in sight, and the 
ships’ masts, and tall, black Moorish steeples, 
with windmills, houses, and the Palace dome. 
So crossing the river in a market-boat, we ex¬ 
changed the flowery solitude of its banks for a 
crowded avenue in the outskirts of Amsterdam, 
and entered the city as the sun went down, not 
at all sorry that the plainings of a Dutch poet 
on the banks of the Rhine, for the quiet beauties 
of his native Amstel, had tempted us to seek 
them for ourselves. 







